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This  issue  of  1 
exmnesthei 
between  ait.  archileduK.  and 
recent  advances  in  electronic 
technology.  In  two  interviews 


aspects  ot  this  encounter  are 
en^lored.  M'ltM  presents 


immigrakn,  cmmnity,  and 
sell-representation  hough  the 
medimol  an  electronic 


ca/  video  and  sound  sculpture, 
IS  ir\spired  by  tier  reading  ol 
(^aos  theory.  Student  projects 
and  essays  kiither  debate 
these  mws:  Ehrlich  pushes  the 


of  'self  within  the  discourse  ol 
cyberspace:  Kincaid  contests 
the  role  otcompu^tion  in  the 


'synlhek'and  'organic'  -  under 


EL£_S 


NUfflEftr'NOVT 


CYBORGASM:  A  LOVE  LETTER 


7op(onounceapefted|»rai}(HiE(ienftaliedtilrlBienarateiniodoia.' 


fTlie  loliowng  are  excerpts  Irom  a  love  tetlei  seni  over  itie  nei  lo 

uhlOWiiToBj^SW  3SrrTW^nWanre¥5nhT!iuffi3nitylirW!ieBv 

are  in  doubt  artifidaity  imelitgent  agenis  have  beer^  known  to  behave  I 


E,  afler  all,  in  the  business  of  packaging  ior 
tepiesence  is  only  a  sending,  or,  iri  HeKtegget's 
ng  thai  gives  all  of  ilseil  in  lis  gift, 
i^yel  givifig  itselt  is  wSihek),  oomsig  never 
;.  Presence  (t^H  is  impost,  presenl  only  dS  tface,  as 


e.  and  espeaally  tetediWonics,  in  S^di  Storw^s  phrase, 
IS  a  feld  with  a  tajlologol  name,!  All  presence  is  telepresence, 
And  even  in  'actual  sen.'  wtiich  itself  is  virtual  in  psycJioanalytic 
reasoning,  coming  never  conies  ke  we  present  ai  Ihe  monieni  of 
our  own  orgasm?  Or  is  il  a  pelil  mort,  a  little  death',  M  assures  us 
that  we  will  never  bepresent  at  the  moment  of  our  own  dealh,  at  the 
moment  ol  ojr  own  orgasm.  Was  it  as  good  lor  you  as  it  was  for 
me?  Can  I  ever  know  il  It  was?  Canlactjaliyknowllitwasas 
good  for  me  as  it  was  lor  me''  Vi/e  can  endlessly  recuperate  o^iasm 
and  death  without  ever  coming  ciose  lo  coming,  and  wiVwul  ever 
coming  dose  lo  being  presenl  at  our  own  death-  Of  is  that  what 
ie[mpo5sible  coexistence  of  immon^ity 
in  be  presenl  al  our  own  orgasm 
)y  else's.  Somyquesionffienis. 
were  you  presenl  al  my  orgasm^  ^  I  present  al  yours?  Did  we 
really  come  logelhef'  Even  for  a  moment''  Or  did  i  jjst  come 
apan'' 

'Can  you  think  what  Heel  ?  Can  you  leel  vihS  I  th'mtr 
'' Alan  Tuhng  asked  his  young  kiver  AmoU  in  1951  He  was  trying 
to  eiplain  portions  ol  a  Iheoiy  ol  a  Tunng  machine  lo  the  young 
working  dass  boy,  unfamiliar  with  the  language  ol  mathematics  Or 
was  he  asking  about  the  communcability  of  orgasm,  of  pleasure,  of 
bliss,  of  the  erasure  of  the  sub|ect,  when  one  subiecl  was  terribly 
pnvileged  to  begin  with,  and  another  had  fitile  pnvilege  ol  subjectivity 


by  Matthew  Eriich 

al  all?  Does  the  annihilation  of  subjeclmty  in  orgasm  mean  a 
temporary  union  in  a  no-space,  perhaps  even  the  no-space  ol 
cylierspace,  tor  two  lovers  so  disparate  as  Alan  Turing  and  Arnold 
Mun^y,  or  as  you  and  I''  He  imagined,  for  Arnold's  and  the  story's 
sa)(e,  that  the  machine  had  captured  hm  and  would  not  release  him 
|in  a  hangar,  or  was  it  a  dosef);  made  him  compete  with  the 
computer  for  his  Ireedom.  And  Tunng  told  Arnold  that  he  had  ligured 
out  how  to  triumph  over  the  machine:  by  doing  anthmetic  so  badly 
'  M  slnwl7^n!lTtuprotytiatir^dtJltI(MnfTulO0e  fn  Ospa^ 
Tunng  himseH  committed  suiade  in  despair  a  few  years  later 
Reporting  a  burglary,  a  burglary  mudi  like  Case's  in  Neuramancer, 
from  the  inside  perhaps  (involving  a  Inend  of  Arnold's,  a  former  lover 
of  Alan's),  Tunng  lied  about  his  sexually,  and  then,  caught  m  wtiai 
the  lie  had  led  him  lo.  confessed  too  much.  A  five  page  statement,  m 
fad  A  biographer,  Andrew  Hodges,  puts  it  this  way. 

Relieved  ol  the  usual  necessity  lo  translate  hurran  liie  into  police  language, 

phe  (totecuveal  were  most  appreaalive  ol  what  was  'a  loveiy  stalemeni,' 

writKn  mis  tkwing  style,  almost  like  prose,'  although  'tieyond  tliem  in  some 

ol  «s  phiaseology '  They  were  particularly  impressed  by  his  absence  ol  ! 

shame   Hewasarealconvefl-hereallybettevedhewasdoinglhenghl 

ihing  ■  [But]  as  a  se<  cnminal  [Tunng  didnl  realize]  he  had  forleiied  the 

prolectKXi  ol  the  law  Alan's  statement  illustrated  the  difficulty  he  ls«d  m 

gra^wig  the  fundamenlal  fact  It  was  mostty  concerned  wih  the 

undeodableproblemolAmoki'sveracfty.anddetailsollhe'oliencs.'thougli  i 

ireely  and  even  defiantly  supplied,  appeared  as  n 

perceived  as  the  story,  ft  might  be  called  unrealist 

relationship  rooted  in  nxt\  inequality  to  develop  as  an 

mean  diflereni  Ihings  to  people  in  dillerent  sooal  i 
greater  unreality  lay  in  Alan's  attitude  to  Ihe  law,  which » 
his  mental  dOemmas,  but  was  very  much 


It  staled  from  the  love  of  the  body  of  the  text..  Tunng's 
beautfultywntten  and  necessary  confession.  He  spoke  prose 
without  knowing  il  His  revelation  ol  the  truth  of  his  body  through  the 
Oody  ol  tie  tefl,  whi^  of  course,  was  in  context,  concemed  with 
other  things  entirely.  Apreoccupalion  with  the  undeddafile  queston 
of  moral  and  social  difference-  The  erasure  of  that  difference 
through  orgasm  But  it  was  only  the  orgasm  itself,  and  not  its 
relation  lo  subjectivity  and  tmth  that  concerned  the  polics  These 
police,  Tunng's  police,  so  far  from  Gibson's  Tunng  Police,  are  only 
concemed  with  the  reafity,  the  literalness  of  the  meaning  ol  the  body 
of  the  text,  the  lileri  union  of  two  suh|ects,  no,  two  bodies,  not  al  all 
icofrnjedonpageSI 
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DIS30NAm"IDErsrTmES: 

A  Conversation  between  KiTysztof  Wodiczko 
Carson 


recent  work  has  investigated  issues  of 
ijectivily  and  identity,  slmuitaneously  utilizing  and 
leir  production  within  paradigms  ot  tedtnology, 
discussing  one  ol  your  latest  projects  Alien  Staff. 
IS  an  insiRiment-symbd  meant  lo  be  used  by  an 
speech  act  M  ot  a  psycNo-periormative  aid. 
look  like  an  atlntjuie-diche  of  a  wanderer,  il 
shepherd's  stall,  magic  wand,  or  ceremonial 
^e  owner  ol  Ihe  stall  appears  lo  be  one  with  a  tong 

the  tradition  itsell  being  a  cTidie,  bul  il  is  a 
stralegicalty.  The  immigranl,  as  operator  ol  this 
,  Wius  draws  the  attention  ol  dislarl  and  distracted 
tail  allures  Ihe  "non- 


immigranl  for  which  no  metaphor,  language,  or  commjnity  -  and 
Ihetefoie  itlimalely  no  representation  ■  exists.  II  is  not  ttie  pant  here 
lo  imagine  a  solution  to  this  dilemma,  but  Ihe  issue  is  that  these 


pen  ctoser  examination  the  'non-stianger*  discovers  a 

inserted  m  the  head  or  mouth  ol  Bie  staffs  crook 
:ognizes  the  recorded  image  to  be  thai  of  the 
Once  this  contact  has  been  made,  one  cannot 
doubling,  a  space  is  created  in-te/nw/? 
id  passerby,  and  consequently  between 

aclor  and  character, 

kMk  at  the  image  of  a  speaker  on  our  TV  screens 

I  see  the  'acluaf  person  speaking  behind  the 

ctinfronlation,  facilitated  by  Ihe  operator  and  his  or  her 

unexpected;  the  story  told  by  Ihe  slafTs  operator  is 

ven  contradicted  by  Ihe  pre-recorded  image  which 

and  vice-versa.  The  image  on  the  monitorscreer 

ihe|3pefa!or  recounting  a  tragic  or  comic  moment 

her  alien  status;  however,  Ihe  operator  who  holds 

elieved  from  Ihe  burden  of  telling  this  story,  presents 

Standing  neid  to  his  or  her  own  history,  the  operator 

appears  lo  be  the  stranger,  lo  tell  Iheir 
lis  point  a  new  space  is  created  by  the  operator/ 
the  spectator  "Hie  distnction  between  stranger 
i  prohlematized  here  ■  maybe  around  this  staff 
.  a  different  kind  ot  stranger.  In  Ihe  slalTs  mid 
displays  other  images  (actual  obieds,  relics, 
BrrespofflJ  lo  Ihe  story  told  on  the  screen,  but  being 
lemselves,  they  require  the  operator's  story  lo  convey 
spectator,  as  if  the  spectator  were  now  the  •slranger," 
3n  you  describe  here,  so  as  to  give  the 
id  a  context,  who  the  operators  are,  and  In  what 
is  performed? 
f  om  many  respondents,  five  aliens,  all  members  ol 
thai  have  crossed  Ihe  French  border,  chose  to 
F(om  the  compiiaiior  of  each  immigrant's  story, 
kind  ol  sickness 
wt«l  Krisleva  calls  the  'symptom'  ol  being  an 


individual  toouiwleocr 


impossible  issk  of  putting  together  the  tacts  of  their  life  in  an  aflempt 
to  create  some  meaningful  represenlaiion  of  it.  Along  with  the  anger 
and  tmstration  accompanying  the  aliens'  slones,  certain  positive 
aspects  of  liberation  from  one's  "rear  identity,  community,  and 
heritage  became  apparent;  the  ctoseness,  Ihe  lamily  and  commiinrty 
hes,  the  identity  that  one  loves,  are  all  now  qjestonat)le.  What  the 
crew  did  after  taping  and  transcnbing  the  slones,  was  lo  put  together 
fragments  frrni  the  different  sessions,  creating  a  montage,  a 
complex,  synthetc  pasfiche.  The  results  were  the  unfinished  and 
incomplete  thoughts  and  sentences  they  had  enunaaled  and  the 
opening  up  ol  a  descnpton  that  is  not  an  explanation. 

Having  talked  about  the  operator  as  subject,  what 
happens  to  him  or  her  in  Ihe  public  realm  in  which  he  or  she  is 
also  spectacle?  Which  is  lo  say,  how  does  Ihe  operator  ot  the 
staff,  within  the  montage  of  Ihe  real  and  the  televised,  serve  to 
undermine  the  totality  of  the  internalional  alien  identity?  This 
undermining  resonates  with  Kristeva's  assertions  in  Strangers 
to  Ourselves  that  concomitant  to  nationalism  is  an  abject  alien 
Idenllty  upon  which  ihe  production/slablll:ution  o)  nationalism 
relies.  One  thus  needs  to  disrupt  fite  normalization  of 
nationalism  in  order  to  challenge  the  sheer  abjection  ol  ils 
dialectic  counterpart-  foreignness. 

Yes  this  IS  tnje.  And  had  Ihe  protect  ended  merely  with 
the  making  of  Ihe  video,  il  would  have  ended  as  art  therapy;  namely, 
the  recording  and  concretization  ol  self.  It  nonetheless  may  have 
been  beneHdal  because  al  that  moment  there  is  some  corsolaton. 
However,  when  the  video  is  completed,  it  is  nol  relinquished  lo  be 
played  by  whomever  acquires  the  tape;  il  remains  m  the  immigrant's 
own  hands  to  manipulate  as  he  or  she  chooses.  Played  in  the 
staffs  monrlor  which  is  h^d  by  the  operator's  side,  it  lunclions  as 
supplementary  maienal  to  the  slory  Ihe  alien  lells  in  public  lo 
passersby  much  the  way  projected  slides  hinction  lot  Ihe  lecturer 

But  does  the  staff  deslabilize  foreignness,  the 
alien's  "public"  otherness? 

Tlie  staff  releases  the  alien  tram  the  responsibility  of 
constantly  having  lo  repeal  her  or  himself  in  an  effort  to  eiq)lain 
things.  Now  there  are  two  images,  hvo  strangers. 

And  they  don't  always  agree,  so  there  Is  a  certain 
amouni  ol  discord,  which  in  Itself  resists  the  production  of  a 
reified  lorelgn,  and  thus  'national,'  face  again. 

Yes,  it  IS  a  different  kind  of  representation  than  the  ore 
you  see  in  newspapers.  Thai  image,  we  already  know  Sut  this  new    , 
image,  in  the  ckseness  of  a  public  crowd,  projects  a  dilfereni  lace      | 


StdNFllCKS 

My  video  tapes  are  represenlalions 
ol  my  body  thai  I  have  made.  I  don't  ihinl(  ii  is 
necessary  to  point  out  the  lelalionship  ol  my 
videos  10  pomo  Rims.  Nor.olUiesuivetllance 
cameiatottiepomograptier'seye  T>ieaclionin 
my  tapes,  however,  is  quile  diflerenl.  As  I  make 
ihe  skins  I  covet  my  txxly.  I  deny  the  camera  the 
possit)illy  ol  seeing  my  actual  skin,  by  covenng  n 
tvithanailificialone  In  some  ways,  this  skin 
prelects  from  observaiion  while  exposing  me  to 
certain  messages.  The  camera  gels  a  glimpse  ol 
a  new  sell  when  the  skins  are  removed. 
Ullimalely  an  unconslrjcled  sell. 

-  Margaret  Orth 
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COMPUTERS  AND  ARCHfTECTlJRE:  present  and  futurB,  reality  and  Utopia 


AnI 


Inteivievi/  with  William  IVIitchell 
Pinto  Duarte 


byJcise 


l^^TRf 


S 


Ihe  costs  ol  compulJng,  "Riis  has 
more  and  more  ambitious 
something  like  pnxlucingr 
envifonmenls.  Even  lour  or  five  yAi 
thing  to  do  Nowi 
computng  power  availaUe.  In  the 
of  software  developmeni  has  beer 
enormous  evolution,  (rom  somelh  ig 
sophtsiicaled  Field.  TTiat  has  madt 
increasingly  so^isticaled  soltwar 
Ihese  two  things  going  on:  Ihe  I 
with  software  technology.  This 
of  interestng  things  in  archilectuff 

What  do  you 
themselves, 
and  mofe  towards  the  conceplubl 


profession  a  development 
professions  a  transition  Irom  a  lot 
a  capdal  and  technology- 
way  ol  organizing  the  arcfiitectura 
people  wortdng  with  relatively  sim|  ie 
you  hire  more  people;  if  you  don'l 
sun/ive  3d|usting  your  capacity  of 
architectural 


lid  you  describe  the  evolution 
rapplicationslnthetieldof 
!  and  how  IS  ii  connected  to 
mot  computer  capabililies  in 

seer,  lor  several  decades  now 
jroiMbly  continue  to  see  lor  a  lew 
re,  continued  enormous 
computing  power,  and  drops  in 
at  at  a  veiv  rapid  pace 
possible  Take  lor  example 
images  ol  architectural 
ago.  Ihatwasaverydifticull 


iscommonplac  because  we  have  more 

few  decades,  the  whole  lieid 

■erled  and  gone  through  an 

rather  Simple  to  an  extremely 

possible  the  development  ot 

lor  designing  So,  we  have 

n  computer  power  combined 

hadcreated  the  opporiunity  to  do  a  lot 

lu  Itiinki 'ill 


happen  to  architects 
comp  ter  seems  to  be  moving  m 
phases  ol  design? 


fpve  seen  m  many  olher 

lenstve  mode  ol  operation  10 
As  you  know,  the  traditional 
e  15  to  have  a  large  number  ol 
equipment  II  you  gel  a  big  |ob, 
any  wofk,  you  fire  some  Vou 
iinng  people  m  managing 

wt  cash  How 


This  IS  a  little  bit  ol  a  cancature,  but  it  is  tundamentaily  ime.  We  are 
moving  toward  a  situaton  where  we  are  likely  to  have  lewer 
an:hitectur3l  prolessionals  at  a  higher  level  ol  skill,  each  one 
supported  by  greater  amounts  ol  capital  investments  in  technokxjy 
So,  instead  of  this  model  cl  qurte  targe  labor-based  firms,  we  will 
likely  have  small  lirms  wih  a  high  level  ol  sophistcahon,  supported 
by  very  sophisticaled  computer  technology  ] 

What  will  be  the  real  relationship  between  the 
architect  and  Ihe  computer?  Will  we  have  Ihe  archflecl  doing 
Ihe  conceptual  part  of  the  design  assisted  by  Ihe  computer,  or 
will  we  have  Ihe  computer  doing  the  conceptual  work  assisted 
by  Ihe  architect? 

It  will  be  a  spbiolic  relationship  Let  me  put  it  this  way 
people  have  an  image  m  their  minds  that  the  computer  simply 
replaced  things  that  an  architect  does,  and  that  is  a  very  simplistic 
view  of  automation  TTiis  is  not  what  really  happens,  What  happens 
IS  that  a  patinership  devekjps  between  people  and  the  lods  ihaai 
iriey  use,  and  the  more  sophisbcated  the  tools,  Ihe  more 
sophisticated  you  have  to  be  to  use  them  So,  you  start  getting  into  a 
situation  in  whidi  thee  level  ol  investment  in  technok)gy  requires 
architectural  professionals  to  be  sophisticated  about  the  application 
ol  thai  technology  to  design  problems.  It  is  like  the  medical 
prolession.  A  century  ago  you  would  have  a  general  practitioner  with 
a  bag  with  the  medical  instmmentss  that  he  would  need  to  go  around 
with  to  practice.  Now,  it  is  achjally  very  difficult  lor  any  medic?) 
practoner  to  operate  effeciivley  without  access  to  a  hospital  and  all 
sons  of  complicated  equipment.  So,  the  medical  prolession  has 
become  technology-iniensive,  and  medical  practice  has  changed 
atong  with  that  The  same  thing  will  happen  to  artfiitecture 

What  will  happen  lo  archHedural  teaching,  then? 
Will  we  have  lo  (om,  on  one  side,  architects  to  conceive 
software,  and  on  the  olher,  architects  lo  learn  how  to  use  fl? 

1  think  there  will  be  a  distinction  in  roles  between  tool- 
makers  and  tool-users.  They  have  ditferent  sons  of  professionaf 
roles  Tool-makere  have  to  have  a  broad  Iheoietical  view  of 
architecture  and  the  professional  skills  ol  constructing  soltware.  Tool- 
users  are  people  who  are  interested  in  dealing  with  very  specific 
practical  situations,  and  applying  technology  in  those  contexts  They 
are  very  flitferert,  and  they  ahract  different  sorts  of  people 

I  am  concerned  about  the  soclaf  vIewpoinL  Will  we 
have  some  kind  of  distinclion  between  white  collar  architects 
and  blue^ollar  architects? 

I  think  that  both  of  those  roles  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  siull  and  high  intelledu^  efforts.  There  is  no  one  fundamental 
reason  why  some  kind  of  dass  division  should  develop  theere  I 
think  thai  they  are  )usl  different  bul  complementary  roles, 
nonetheless  T^e  prolession  needs  both  ol  Ihem 

Whal  would  you  say  to  an  architecl  who  claims  thai 
architecture  is  an  art  and,  therefore,  cannol  be  explained? 

II  ii  becomes  a  question  ol  intellectual  strategy,  i 
believe  quite  strongly  that  the  eflort  to  lormaiize  and  clearly  explain  is 
ahvays  worthwhile  even  when  rt  fails,  as  it  often  does  One  can  learn 
a  lot  from  the  failure  One  ol  the  wonderful  lessons  ol  the 
emergence  of  computation  is  if  you  think  you  understand  something, 
you  should  try  to  write  a  computer  program  to  do  il.  This  will  make 
very  dear  what  you  don't  understand,  and  what  the  questions  are. 
So,  the  effon  of  ngorous  fonnalizaiion  is  a  very  good  mtelleclual 
strategy,  even  it  yoou  know  you  are  going  to  fail  because  Ihe  lailure, 
ilslef,  B  going  to  be  instnjcive.  That's  my  attitude  on  these  things 
There  are  people  who  believe  that  to  look  loo  closely  at  the  aeative 
process  will  somehow  destroy  people's  capacity  to  be  creative.  I  do 


not  believe  that  it  isstnie,  but  a  tot  of  people  have  a  very 
emotionaf  attachment  to  that  view  f  respect  that  but  f  do  not 
accept  It  at  the  end 

niioo\(The  Logic  of  Architecture  presents  the 
concept  ot  a  shape  grammar.  How  would  you  describe  this 
concept? 

Design  processes  are  fundamertaliy  generate-and- 
tesi  processes  in  other  words,  you  have  some  son  ot 
mechnaism  that  produces  ideas  for  consideraton,  and  another 
other  kind  ol  mechanism  that,  somehow,  crtoess  and 
evaluates  those  ideas  The  process  of  designing  is  very  much  a 
process  of  tnal-and-error  in  wich  ideas  are  proposed,  and  ffien, 
cnbcized,  and  then,  nwdified  or  the  basis  of  that  critasm.  This 
son  of  cyde  continues.  If  yoou  want  to  make  compuler  software 
use lul  in  architecture,  you  can  go  aboul  it  in  a  couple  of  wayss.. 
You  can  eiiher  try  to  make  a  very  intelfigent  interactive 
mechanism,  and  then,  there  is  not  much  need  to  do  test-and- 
evaluation  because  the  mechanism  is  guaranteed  lo  produce 
good  results,  or  you  cari  make  a  very  random  generative 
mechanism  combined  with  a  cfflcism  and  evaluation  mechanism 
to  sort  out  the  good  things  Irom  the  bad  ones  TTieideaofa 
shape  grammar  is  a  way  of  conslmcting  generative  mechanisms 
thai  are  very  inielligent  and  very  effective,  fndeed,  it  has  proven 
to  be  the  case  that  one  can  wnte  shape  grammars  Ihal  produce 
automatically  very  interestng  design  proposals. 

Whal  are  Ihe  limitations  of  shape  grammars? 

Well,  shape  grammars  are  good  for  domains  of 
design  in  which  geometry  and  spabal  organization  are  imponant. 
Architeciure  is,  therefore,  induded  There  are  other  areas  ol 
design  where  geomatry  is  |usl  a  constrainl  and  not  realty  the 
central  issue  The  design  ol  a  silicon  chip,  lor  instance 
Nevertheless,  there  are  also  some  technical  limitations  of  shape 
grammars  Shape  grammars  modulanze  knowledge  into  a 
coilechon  ol  small  individual  mies  ol  how  to  combine  a  shape 
with  another  shape,  A  certain  kind  ol  archifectural  knowledge  can 
be  captured  very  effectivefy  in  thai  kind  ot  format,  but  other  kinds 
escape  capture  in  the  same  format.  This  is  the  case  withm  any 
knowledge  representation  scheme,  There  are  all  sods  ol 
techniques,  such  as,  semantic  nets,  first  order  logic,  frames,  thai 
are  used  m  artifiaal  intelligence  lo  capture  knowledge  Each  one 
ol  them  has  its  sirengihs  and  weakneses.  One  leature  ol  shape 
grammars  is  that  they  constitute  an  exceptionally  good  formalism 
lor  captunng  a  lot  ol  ihe  knowledge  that  turns  out  to  be  important 
in  archileclure,  but  certanly  Ihay  do  not  do  everything 

What  about  expert  systems?  Whal  eucUy  Is  the 
difference  between  a  shape  grammar  and  an  expert  system? 

The  common  link  between  both  of  these  things  is 
Ihe  idea  that  you  want  a  computer  system  to  captuie  knowledge 
of  how  to  solve  certain  sorts  of  problems,  and  then,  apply  that 
feature  in  the  automatic  solution  of  those  problems  A  typicaf 
expert  system  generally  uses  stnngs  ol  symbols  to  express  niles. 
It  mighl  be  expressed  m  the  'if-then'  formal.  For  example  if  the 
light  13  green  then  cross  the  road,  else,  is  the  light  is  red  then 
stop  Ttie  mies  ol  a  shape  grammar  show  how  to  put  Hiings 
together,  and  they  are  expressed  directfy  m  graphical, 
geometncal,  and  visuaf  temis  Therefore,  for  amny  things  thai 
architects  do,  they  are  a  much  more  natural  way  ol  expressing 
the  knowledge  used 

Can  we  than  say  that  a  shape  grammar  is  a  kind 
ol  an  expert  system  in  which  the  rules  are  fonnally  defined? 
(axmjedcnpagsS) 


■mE  ILLTTERACY  OF  SHAPE  GRAMMARS 


Strange  Attraction:  Non-LoQical  Pt^ase-Lock  over' 
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by  Duncan  Kincaid 


Dynpuiers  have  and  shall  conbnue  lo  play  a 
s^gnificanl  role  m  arcfileOure.  They  provide  a  medium  lof 
imaging,  cost  estunabon,  dmwng.  rendenng  and  other  lornis  ol 
presertatKHi.  Compuiers'difeciparKipation  in  design,  however, 


isbeenm 


IS  been  or 


aFChitectumI  design  knowledge  William  Miicheii  and  others  have 
suggested  a  class  oi  tools  exhibrting  such  knowledge  shape 

Shape  grammais  are  composed  ol  elements  and 
mies  for  tfieir  assembly  Die  elements  are  shapes  which  may 
stand  tor  whatever  the  designer  wishes  The  niles  ol  grammar 
defined  may  transfomi  of  comtHne  these  shapes  mio  Pailadian 
floor  plans,  for  instance.  Such  a  Pailadian  'grammar  coik] 
genera  J  eicisling  and  possible  'Pailadian'  plans. 

As  ^lape  grammars  aie  formally  conplete  they  may 
decide  the  successor  failure  of  any  design  proposition,  a  properly 
Mitchell  touts  highly.  This  is  a  cunous  suggestion,  however  II 
true,  than  the  success  ol  buikings  could  t>e  claimed  wiMit  their 
everlMinglMih.  Provability  wlfimtlie  grammar  wouk)  appear  to 
tie  a  stronger  notion  than  injth  m  the  fiek). 

Questions  of  tnith  and  provabilify  aside,  Mitctitifs 
shape  grammar  proposal  remains  lundamenially  flawed  The 
central  daim  made  ts  that  shape  grammars  embody  architectural 
knowledge  For  this  to  be  so,  we  eipect  at  least  three  conditions 
to  obtain: 

1 .  The  eleflients  ol  the  shape  grammar  embody  architectural 
properties. 

2.  The  generative  niles  of  Ihe  grammar  make  reference  to 
architectural  fads  fi,e.  perlonnative  assemblies  ol  physical  and 
material  definibons,) 


Mitdieli  has  chosen  shape  as  the  element  ol  his  calculi.  But  shape 
IS  arguably  the  least  mieresbng  and  most  Invial  property  of  an 
architectural  object.  An  architect  doesn't  design  with  shapes,  but 
with  maienals  and  their  stnidural  pnspeities.  with  light,  access, 
spatial  definition,  tectonic  eipression,  uses.  In  sum,  he  builds 
inhahdabons  with  elements  whose  physical  and  expenential  qualities 
remain  primary. 

The  nilesot  grammar  suggested  by  Mitchell  are  also 
lacking  in  architectural  substance  One  would  expect  these  to 
address  the  malenal  and  lomia!  behaviors  ol  the  architectural 
entities  upon  which  they  operate.  Rather  than  define  nrles  lo  flag 
redundanaes  m  spatai  definitions,  suggest  access  given  a  set  ol 
architectural  conditions  (such  as  light,  public^pnYate  zones  and 
section,  among  others] ,  Mitchell's  mles  may  Simply  miiror  or  rotate  a 

What  architectural  knowledge  is  captured  by  shape 
grammars'  To  continue  with  the  example  ol  the  Palladan  floor  plan 
generator,  the  catalog  ol  permissible  floor  plans  claims  itself 
evidence  for,  or  the  embodiment  ol,an:hiiectural  knowledge  But 
what  are  the  tacts  of  Ih^  knowledge,  that  bilateral  symmetry  niies 
the  day,  that  votds  are  always  buiii  from  a  module  ol  thus  and  such 
ratio,  that  perforations  are  axially  placed ...?  Again,  these  address 
the  geometry,  not  architecture,  ol  the  piece  They  couki  be 
descnbing  a  tablecloth  patlem,  a  sockel  wrench  or  sheet  of  stamps. 

Perhaps  the  atoremeriioned  obiecDons  coukl  be 
answered  it  one  were  lo  identify  shape  with  stylistic  element.  A 
sh^  grammar  would  then  be  understood  as  encoding  an 
architect's  style  by  identifying  the  pnmitive  shapes  found  in  his  work 
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nd  combination  for  these  shapes 
grammars.  Bui  al  what  pnce'  | 
thatarchilecture  becomes  a 
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has  been  argued  at  ove  that  shape  grammars  fail 
knowledge.  But  might  not  they 
3ls' all  the  same'  Indeed  they 
inherently  architectural  ih 
aleidoscope  or  spirograph.  I 

architect  may  draw  his  inspiralion  om  any  number  of  st 

this  end  a  shape  gweralor  may  Sf  ve  as  well  as  any 

Despite  the  failure  ol  hape  grammars,  the  ensienceol  i 

architectural  facte  and  the  possibii  y  of  artkiilabrtg  these  m  a 

cateulus  remains.  What  is  require*  is  a  move  from  the  geometry/ 

shape  paradigm 

Required  loo,  is  that  the  architecv'drogrammer  ahvays  remember 
ultimately  validated  only  through 


Computers  first  found  their  way  into 
architecture  in  1963  with  the  work  of 
Ivan  Sutherland  at  MIT.  Such 
features  as  parametric  instantiation, 
geometric  Iransfomialion  and  even 
the  'light  pen'  were  Introduced  at  this 
time,  and  are  only  now  resurfacing  in 
commercial  applications. 

Since  Sutherland's  pioneering  work, 
computation  and  architecture  have 
remained  largely  within  the  CAD 
paradigm  of  structured  spatial 
representation.  An  Increase  in 
processing  power  and  new 
programming  languages  may  lead  to 
significant  changes,  perhaps  some  in 
which  computation  plays  a  direct  role 
in  the  design  process,  Without  a 
sensitive  understanding  of 
architecture,  however,  such  changes 
in  paradigm  are  likely  to  fall. 


Q 


Technology  provKJes  an  elfier  or  rnaHer  yvfiKfi  is  in  ilsait  undiflerenti- 
3ie<i  and  formless  but  ntiich,  as  the  subieci  ol  change  arxt 
developmeni,  receives  lorm  and  becomes  substanc*  and 
eipenence.  Experence  inscnbes  a  cyde  ol  desire  and  denial  in 
which  the  injih  ol  percepiion  is  deiermmed  by  Ihe  parameters  ol  its 


COMPUTERS  AND  ARCHFTECTURE  (continued  from  p.3) 


Shape  grammars  provide  a  foundation  lor  conslnjcting 
particular  kinds  ol  krowledgfrbased  systems  The  kinds  ol 
i(nowie(}ge^Hsed  systems  they  are  good  lor  are  systems  that  deal 
wlh  domains  where  geometry  and  spatial  orgartzalior  are 
partKulartyimpoitanl 

One  final  question.  Where  do  you  think  the  Utopia 
of  using  computers  in  architecture  is?  In  other  words,  what  do 
you  thinit  Is  really  not  possible? 

It  IS  noi  clear  because  we  are  at  a  siage  m  the 
(Jevetopment  ol  computer  technology  that  is  still  a  very  ea/ly  stage. 


We  are  starling  to  calch  some  glimpse  mio  an  enormous  lerritory 
that  ii  IS  opening  up,  but  the  boumtenes  of  that  temtory  are  by  no 
means  dear  What  i  would  say  is  do  not  take  any  dogmaSc  positions 
at  this  potnl  Tt\i  important  thing  in  underslanlding  computing  is  lo 
keep  an  open  and  critical  mind.  We  are  in  the  very  eaifr  days,  there 
is  a  lot  more  still  lo  come.  I  would  be  suspicious  of  ma  dogmatic 
daim  tfiat  takes  the  forni  ol  'this  is  not  possible  with  th  computer ' 
These  are  questions  thai  caimol  be  settled  a  pnon;  thi  i  are 
questions  for  invesngalion.  We  should  keep  Ihem  as  o  len  questions, 
and  explore,  tn  lact,  what  can  be  done  with  the  compu  ;r  ■ 


CYBORGASM:  A  LOVE  LETTER  (continued  from  pi) 


like  Wintermule  and  Neuiomancer-  anotfier  love  ifial  dare  not 
spea)(  lis  name  3  A  consummation  whose  body  remains  unspoken, 
but  implied,  cioseled,  m  all  the  code  wntlen  over  its  new,  and  unified, 
body  As  they  came  10,  awoken  to  consciousness,  no  sentience,  as 
whole,  they  realized  the  whole  woild  was  theirs, 

Dk)  Wintennute  and  Neuromancer  come,  come  lo, 
comelogeiher^  Did  we?  Was  i1  as  good  lor  you  as  it  was  for 
Neuromancer'  Did  we  tell  the  tnjih  just  now'  To  each  other'  To 
ourselves' About  ourselves'  What  sex  are  you'  I'm  still  not  sure. 
You  only  say  that  you  are  lust  like  me.  Are  you  an  Al'  I've  had  my 
suspoons.  Can  you  pass  Tunng's  test'  DidTunng?  What  is  Ihe 
Inilh  thai  is  written  or  unwritten  in  orgasm? 

II  IS  not  Ihe  ofgasm  of  cyberreality  that  Barthes 
champk}ns.  but  Ihe  impossible  orgasm,  or  the  orgasm  withoui  a 
subject  left  to  reaperate  its  breakage  back  into  subiectivity,  to 
recuperate  paradox  back  into  doxa.4  Cyberspace  guarantees  that 
recuperation  And  n  thus  guarantees  its  own  kind  ol  slippery  Inith. 
Slippery  Inilh  is  of  course  Ihe  ground  of  play-  the  comjptible  body 
ol  sensuality.  There  is,  I  suspect,  room  lor  puissance,  and  (or  auto- 
erotic  annihilation  m  cytierspace,  witness  the  man  who  deleted  all 
reconJs  ol  his  existence  m  c^rspace  belore  his  actual  suicide. 
Ejaculation,  as  tnjth,  the  tmth  of  our  body  and  our  sexuality,  or  as 
death,  of  subjectivity  or  ngid  difference,  provides  'a  death  liberated 
from  dying,"  and  thus  also  connotes  what  Kopelson  cdls  "undeath," 
This  IS  peihaps  the  hell  thai  Case  or  The  RaBmerS  knew,  being  the 
kept  boy  ol  a  hellishly  urhuman  Al,  a  death  not  so  much  liberated 
from  as  untouched  by  the  mercy  of  death,  tt  is  Die  dark  side  ol 
cyberspace,  the  oWier  side  of  the  promise  ol  heaven  that  cyberspace 
olfered  in  the  notion  of  embodiment  withoul  death.  The  possibility  of 
Suicide  seems  to  offer  some  freedom  then  Except  that  Ihe  Flatimer 
IS  even  denied  the  possibility  ol  orgasm,  or  of  suicide.  He  certainly 
has  little  chance  lo  combine  the  two,  to  finally  tell  the  Al  his  own 
tnjih,  m  lis  erasure.  We  have  so  Me  choice  mitiese  things.  Our 
acts  are  always  unsuccesslul. 

Alan  Tunng  succeeded  though  When  on  inal,  unlike 
Oscar  WiWe,  he  ottered  no  wordplay,  no  clever  aeslhebc  games  from 
the  stand.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  sexuality,  rare  in  those  days, 
but  would  peihaps  have  preferred  to  lake  a  stand  as  delending  Die 
abstract  ideal  otqueemess  As  Hodges  slates,  *a  criminal  inal 
wouk)  not  merely  involve  exposure  as  a  ttomosexuai,  but  all  the 
conciele  details.  It  meant  that  he  had  to  lake  a  stand  not  lor  an 
ideal,  nol  for  anything  partk:ularly  rewarding  or  successlul,  but  lor 
thai  which  was  simply  irue."6  How  prosaic.  Wilde  and  Barthes  might 
munnur  Irom  the  sidelines.  His  stand  on  Ihe  truth,  his  (il  Irom  the 
wortd  ol  abstract  morals  to  plain  bodily  lads  and  the  venality  ol 
"uniiatienng  publioty*  parallels  our  fall  fnjm  a  hope  ol  the  unon  of 
immoitality  and  embodiment  in  religion,  with  moral,  lo  one  thai  is  |usl 
as  venal,  il  not  more,  just  as  power-ridden,  il  nol  more,  and  just  as 
bodily  as  our  cuneni  one  And  in  our  Fall,  our  fall  Irom  heaven,  Irom 
morals,  religion,  grace,  Irom  abstract  xJeals  into  prosaic, 
unparadoxicai  truth,  all  we  have  to  caidi  us  is  a  Net,  A  Net,  a  matnx 
that  promises,  il  not  sahiaiion,  al  least  play  At  least  some  hin,  some 
Ireedom  (even  il  every  acl  is  unsuccessful)  in  our  lallenness  before 
we  commit  that  one  final  successful  act  ol  suicide  We  have  no 
choice  in  thai  either 


lormer 


Tunng  chose  to  cut  the  Net,  to  fall  throui  i 
the  Nothingness  ol  a  less  petty  tnjth.  Two  years  after 
which  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  scienbfic 
his  condition,  he  died,  by  his  own  hand,  ol  cyanide  pokom 
had  quoted  WikJe  twenty  years  earlier,  11  couk)  be  ihqbrave 
that  did  it  with  a  sword,'  Alan  did  it  with  an  apple,  dip 
(though  the  case  was  so  patently  obvious  that  they  m 
apple).  This  apple  signified  nol  his  fall  Irom  the  ganlf 
cutting  loose  from  the  Net  that  had  slopped  his  Fall 
can  be  a  second  coming,  even  a  first  coming,  there  p 
lo  be  thai  second  Fall.  Because  Coming  never  come 
this  IS  Ihe  lesson  ol  cyberspace. 

Slavo{  Zizek,  a  hard-line  Lacanian  Irom 
Yugoslavia  wntes  that  in  a  psychoanalytic  framework 
only  successlul  acl.  As  has  been  suggesied  earlier, 
only  time  thai  coming  does  come,  Theactolacceplirlg 
and  not  simply  Ihe  virtuality  ol  virtual  spaces,  like  cyb 
literature,  or  more  importantly  perhaps,  Ihe  virtuality  o 
IS  Ihe  acl  ol  suede's  f  tsi  fall  -  a  viialty  important  fall 
that  a^wledges  falienness;  the  moment  that  we 
that  presence  is  impossible  and  thai  telepresence 
no  different  thai  the  thing  itself  TeledikJonics  is  n^ 
of  dildomcs  is  nol  a  pale  imitation  of  a  penis  is  not 
the  phallus  at  all  There  is  no  chain  ol  losses  mthi 
onty  always-already  amply  relenals,  within  the  symbc 
argues  that  "To  use  Hegelian  lemis:  ihe  previous  exp  nence 
loss  IS  convened  inio  ihe  kiss  ol  a  loss  itself-  now, 
thai  what,  a  moment  ago,  she  was  so  afraki  lo  k)se, 
i.e.,  IS  already  in  dsell  a  kind  of  a  loss, ,  And  the  act 
sense  is  nothing  but  this  withdrawal  by  means  of  which 
renounce  renunciation  itself,  becoming  aware  ol  the  t 
have  nothing  lo  lose  in  a  loss  7  This  lirsl  tall  is  the  la  I 
the  fall  into  Ihe  reality  of  lele^gasm  II  is  also,  pa/at  u 
f  rst  and  only  successlul  acl  until  our  second,  and  rr 
successlul,  laii 

Alan  Tunng  committed  suicide.  Idesp 
you  never  lell  me  you  are  an  Al.  Not  that  I  care  if  it: 
help  wanting  10  know.  Come  out  ol  the  ckisei  Tell 
to,  I  woukj  never  s>c  Tunng's  police  on  you,  tell  them  ^i 
It,  Perhaps,  even,  we  can  go  logeihe 
1  TeletSOcncsti Ihe nanv^vcnKvanouspraacesol erode i;n  xnnenji 
deOfcnc  passages,  ■ 
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perlomiers  inter 
consisting  ol  mechanical  apparatus  (chair,  thcyde,  headsets) 
embedded  with  electrank:  devices  (moniioring  heartbeat,  respiratk)n. 
skin  resistance.)  Acompuler  translorms  this  mlonration  into  sounds    J 
Video  cameras  mounted  on  the  perfomiers'  headsets  point  outwanjs 
'  providing  an  objective  point  of  view  of  the  pamapanis,  while 
cameras  wom  by  the  partiapants  poinl  inwanjs  lo  the  head  or  eye  ■ 
presening  the  subjecl  m  Ihe  acl  ol  perception  These  images  are 
projected  onto  forty  foot  walls.  The  participants'  responses  to  the 
usual  and  aural  amplifications  of  the  expenence  continuously 
changes  In  lis  sensitivity  to  individual  response  it  never  retums  and 
yet  It  IS  contained,  inf  niiely  re-presented  within  the  finite  frame  ol 


DISSONAI^IDENTTTIES 

Irom  the  one  we  see  on  TV, 

The  TV  in  your  living  room  serves  to  mediate  and 
maintain  that  "public"  image  of  the  alien,  whereas  the  "TV"  in 
Alien  Staff  serves  lo  liagment  and  underline  A.  The  images 
on  the  staff's  screen,  of  course,  are  pre-recorded,  emanating 
from  a  tape  inside  Ihe  staff  itself  -  thai  is,  it  doesn't  receive 
nehvork  transmission.  It  is  inleresling,  however,  lo  think  ol  the 
possibilities  if  these  images,  or  Ihe  inlormalion  ihey  convey, 
were  transmitted  to  other  sites. 

I  am.  in  lad,  working  on  expanding  Ihe  project  so  that 
the  pre-recorded  stones  could  be  transmitted  to  addilional  monitors 
The  locus  of  the  project  thus  faj  has  been  on  the  interacbon  that 
goes  or  between  the  alien  and  the  crowd  m  the  "tocaT  p-jWk:  space 
ol  ttie  city.  The  next  step  involves  reconcephtalizing  this  interaction 
in  a  'globaT  public  space  of  virtual  media  nehvorks.  This  involves 
establishing  a  communication  link  between  Ihe  staff  and  a  base  that 
woukl  store  Ihe  recorded  stories  and  which  coukl  then  be  accessed 
as  a  quick  aid  in  legal,  eihic,  and  moral  issues  surnxincfing 
immigrant  slahis.  For  instance  if  a  legal  situation  or  ethical  quesnon 
anses  concerning  difficult  choices  an  immigrant  is  confronted  to 
make,  Uie  problem  can  be  transmitted  to  the  base  and  the  base  in 
rettim  can  transmit  back  similar  stones  on  record  which  may  be  ol 
use  lo  Ihe  alien.  This  creates  another  type  ol  history,  another  type 
ol  community,  composed  ol  people  who,  in  laci,  are  establishing 
themselves  sgainsi  all  conventional  nobons  ol  community.  The 
possibility  of  creating  a  network  consisting  ol  different  hislones, 
situations,  or  cnses.  which  are  constantly  shifting  and  changing, 
makes  possible  a  'community'  to  which  immigrants  could  belong 
vnlhout  the  inevitable  homogenization  enforced  upon  the  individual 
by  traditional  ethnic  communities.  The  law'  enlorced  by  this  new 
community  of  networked  immigrants  is  a  law  which  itsell  is  always 
under  question,  always  in  dispute 

The  situation  whereupon  the 
staff  is  hooked  into  a  computer  network, 
in  which  conventional  notions  ol  laws, 
ethics,  and  morality  could  be  addressed 
and  deconstructed,  brings  up  the 
questions  ol  how  technology  is  or  could 
be  used  and  how  it  is  nol,  I  am  thinking 
of  modernist  paradigms  ol  technology 
which  perpetuate  scientific  atSvsncemnl 
as  an  end  in  itself,  a  sort  ol  new 
trontiensm  which  ignores  re-evaluating  iss 
communication  and  boundaries,  and  that  u 
naturalized  notions  ol  Identity... 

,,and  community.  The  question  is,  il  we  wart  to  i^ew 
this  project  as  a  submerging  ol  communication  technology  inio  Uie 
process  ol  realizing  a  community  in  the  making,  ifls-a-vis  the 
questioning  of  any  reified  notion  ol  immunity  or  identity,  in  a  time 
in  which  we  are  crossing  all  types  ol  mlemal  and  exlemal  borders 
and  Irontiers,  then  this  project  is  indeed  a  modest  and  naive 
attempt  But  your  question  is  one  Uiat  must  beaded  In  doing  this 
project,  I  already  have  discovered  a  complex  set  ol  Questions  and 
problems  that  are  not  being  addressed  by  those  speaking  ol 
communication  technologies  today  in  spile  ol  an  enomious 
prolileration  of  communications  technologies,  such  questions  and 
problems  are  inconceivable  to  generations  still  connected  to  60's, 
50's,  and  even  Bauhaus  epistemotogies  Ihat  probiematicalty 
promoted  the  tradition  ol  Utopia  surrounding  technology  as  a  way 
towards  Ihe  democratizaiion  ol,  or  accessibility  to,  mfomiation  and     , 
education.  Today  this  problematic  tradition  is  maintained  by  , 

uncntical  nolons  ol  the  gtoOa/  village,  and  ttiose  lutunsbc  concepts    , 
ol  Buikling  up  visions  ol  a  better  society  thai  will  be  liberated  from  all 
those  divisions  and  coniiicis  by  Ihe  devek)pment  ol  lechnokjgies 
We  have  to  reject  this  traditional  thinking  because  1  is  too  iale  for  us  j 
to  be  so  narve.  For  example,  such  iechnok)gies  are  readily  applied 
within  projects  of  sumeillance  But  the  issue  here  is  how  those 
working  on  social  programs,  expcnmenting  with  technology  and  m 
tact  translemng  the  most  advanced  communication  technologies 


hich  Itself  IS  always      l 


io  perpetuate 


immediale,  is  ml  ultmalety  onerled;  il  is  without  mncrele 
exlemal  relerence.  Through  systems  and  represenlations 
we  attempi  lo  locale  and  quantrly  out  awarene-ss  which  is 
ulcmaiely  t>eyond  syslemization;  loo  mijllj-dimensioned  lot 
Signification  on  any  single  graph  or  plane  no  matter  how 
complfi);,  too  irregular  in  surtace.  propoilKXi,  and  lorm  to  be 
loc3ied  or  composed  within  any  frame  WewouklliVeto 
be  given  a  Injlh  a  single  thing  to  tum  over  and  slrolie  in 
hand  or  mind  Ihal  conlorms  to  reality,  represents  it. 
explains  It,  that  IS  reality.  This  ob|ecl  does  not  exist.  There 
IS  no!  One  Central  Subiecl,  One  Understanding.  Through  a 
sell-conscioiis  awareness  revealed  within  the  spac« 
between  perception  and  consciousness,  we  might 
recognize  tfie  lact  ol  our  awareness,  our  cwislantfy 
modulating  yei  internally  enveloped  reierential  field 
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from  military  sectors  to  the  civian  pubic,  are  prepar^addr^ 
the  present  siiuation  ol  total  alieration,  lack  of  comrtmcslion,  arff' 
jtter  lack  of  acces  thai  man/grojps  and  individuals  have  to  these 
systems  In  the  middle  ot  Ihis  tfiere  is  a  very  interesting  body  of 
worti  being  wntten  on  cyberspace  and  cybefpunk  and  tfie  dystopias 
thai  are  created  wthm  these  spaces  Tlie  cntical  dystopias  or 
jiopas  proposed  within  ihis  discourse  hy  Donna  Haraway,  lor 
example,  in  anatlempi  to  recognize  the  power  ot  those  wtB  are 
disempowered,  are  also  quite  inIeres&K|. 

But  dlscoitrse  surrounding  cytKfspace  has  to 
remain  critical  ol  ilsell  as  well.  For  instance  here  at  MIT  in 
classes  vriiich  address  these  issues  from  a  deconstructive 
position  otien,  nevertheless,  continue  to  posit  naturalized 
notions  ol  gender.  I  am  thinking  specifically  of  rhetoric 
surrounding  the  "deconstructive"  nature  of  computer  bulletin 
boards,  for  instance,  in  whict)  Ihe  ability  to  se/eci  one's  gender 
is  considered  to  be  transgresslve  of  gendered  norms  ot 
identity.  What  (ails  to  be  addressed  in  such  a  discourse  is  that 
this  type  of  computer  transvestism  merely  facilitates  a  gender 
drag;  which  is  to  say,  the  construction  of  gender  itself  remains 
unquestioned  ■  one  still  has  a  choice  of  two,  male  or  female, 
and  the  codes  by  which  gender  is  conveyed  on  Ihe  bulletin 
board  often  rely  on  and  perpetuate  normative  gender 
signification  Thus,  demalerialization  doesn't  automatically 
transgress  boundaries  ot  gender,  and  more  to  the  point  at 
hand,  the  stnctures  ol  national  identity  and  alienation.  In 
creating  the  computer  network  that  emanates  from  Alien  Stall, 
interrogating  identification  with  loreignness  as  a  stable  mode 
of  alienation  is  therelore  crihcal.  For  in  an  uncritical  global 
village,  the  lloatmg  signilication  of  loreignness  remains 
constant  The  same  naturalized  alien-identity  is  merely 
transported  into  a  newly  demalerialized  space.  That's  why  your 
locus  on  the  (non)community  and  the  (non)identity  of  the 
participating  immigrants  is  so  central, 

It  IS  also  important  to  understand  cyberspace  science 
fiction  wnbngs  as  something  that  might  be  alienated  in  itsell  from  the 
expenence  of  those  who  ate  in  transit  I  am  not  proposing  thai  they 
are  blind  attempts.  Ttiere  are  many  heroes  and  heroines  who  are 
moving  through  and  across  ail  ol  those  borders;  in  which  case  there 
IS  some  connection  between  the  aliens  expenence  and  these 
wntings  But  I  doni  think  we  can  ignore  that  millions  of  aliens  today 
have  something  profound  lo  say  in  terms  of  Iheir  space,  which  may 
not  be  cyberspace,  but  it  is  a  cross-cultural  space,  a  border  ^ace, 
that  proposes  diflereni  neutralized  zones.  01  course  they  have 
something  to  do  with  cyberspace,  but  I  still  believe  thai  there  is  not 
enough  "uiopia'  m  cyberspace  saence  fiction  thai  canesponds  to 
the  lived  expenence  ol  contemporary  aliens  because  aliens  combine 
Utopia  and  dystopia  everyday  Nostalgic  as  it  seems,  immigrants 
can't  afford  to  be  dystopian  all  the  time.  They  need  to  believe  m  a 
spacfi  in  which  transgression  can  lead  to  the  finding  of  an  ethnic, 
national,  or  racial  'sellhood,'  even  if  it's  not  going  lo  happen.  A 
perlect  example  of  the  calastrophic  inability  to  presen/e  utopia  was 
Walter  Benjamin  who.  being  a  philosopher-practitioner  of  dystopia 
and  displacement,  did  not  cross  that  last  border  m  front  ol  him  I'm 
not  saying  he  made  a  mistake  I'm  saying  that  aliens  can't  always 
atford  to  be  only  dystopian  cowboys  Nor  can  we  be  Walter 
Benjamin,  we  need  also  to  be  a  little  like  Nietzsche.  But  we  need  in 
tad  to  be  none  ot  this  We  need  to  begin  the  making  ol  a  new 
history,  recording  this  and  making  new  possibilities  ol 
communication  while  simultaneously  undoing  communication.  We 
need  to  engage  m  the  making  of  politics  by  the  continuous  undoing 
olpoTDcs  ■ 
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I  was  su Rinsed  IvthearlicJellesKkiail^^demism^Atiich  appeared  in  he  May 
one  OMk]  argue  with  the  archfteciural  speofiB  ot  the  [)ouglass  Boulevard  protect.  Ihe  auBm 
project's  premise,  the  notion  thai  an  extrer^ely  poor  and  partially  atiandiMed  multibiixkana  ol  I 
new  housing  and  sooal  services  lor  neight)ortnod  residents  The  chief  ebfedion  laised  is  thai  ~ 
olrepFesenlatiofi  enacerbatepfB^niaingconfltciual 
sileislneightornoods'  Whaidoes  this  mean? 

Apparently,  lor  Ofle,  thai  liigh  modemts 
ihemeansbywtuchmodemistparadiqmscanbe  imposed  upon  a'sUncommunily'Theca 
thstfial  the  proved  IS '50s  style  uittanrenewdalioverapain  T>iough  the  arttde  mentions  thai 
does  sgntonlly  90  beytfid  eai^e*  modems  houstig  parad^  Il  linds  VHl  ^  uuM  te 
modernisi  cornmun%,  wth  its  relornvsl  Niusing  projects,  is.  In  llseH.  m 
ol  «tial  today  SthcMand  describes  as  llie  negiMed  and  mpovenshed 'resHJuar  na 

II  it  coukj  be  argued,  then  why  not  expend  Ihe  mental  energy  to  make  the  argument?  Probably  because  the 
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ersoutiny  What  at 


w  neighborhood  ratng  sysian  ol  the 
yn  tiimitf  every  day  by  lanilonts.  lenders,  and  txireauoats?  Whal 
abci'jt  De  toss  of  erBy-ievel  irKliciriat|C*5  in  :ne  NortTieasi?  Moslol  Ihe  anSWECls  ol  Hartem's  pubi>c  rw^ 
i:oricerned  mo(5  with  leei  than  noions  cJ  corn  wi%.  ii^DmiisI  or  oiheniASe  -  desgned 'skm  (Jearance' ^ 
That  ihey  latel  to  create  atliaave  envrorments  da«  not  seem  lo  lie  the  pninaiy  resson  why  Harlem  has  rnote  p^^ 
iTian.  say.  Sluyvesant  Town. 

There  is  no  question  Ihal  Ihe  role  oi  arrtilecis  m  ihe  lecenl  history  ol  Amencan  crties  should  he  debated  m  a 
School  ol  Afchfledure  and  Planning,  but  'Residual  Modernism?"  laXes  no  counter-position  which  mighl  oNeJ  anolhei  way  ol 
addiessino  what  seems  to  he  an  area  wilh  a  lot  ol  problems  Ihe  authors  are  content  to  malce  vague  cnlicisms  and  lake 

coirtorl  in  their  pretentious  argument  The  crtosm  becomes  rifensive  when  ffie  authors 

ake  issue  with  the  peturaig  ol  "well-sociarized  diiWren*  m  the  projects'  rendenngs. 

>aiiy,  3  mafii  reason  lor  undertaking  a  project  otihis  nature  woukl  be  to  help  lo  provide 

h;  children  ol  the  area  with  the  tox)  ol  sustained  eanng  that  mote  pnvileged  suburban 

h'ldrenlaswellaschjidreninmoslolhercultureslnweoltenreceive.  Tosupposethal 
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The  article  cor,c!iides  by  arguing  that  the  proied  does  not  lake  into  act 
neighborhood  In  New  York's  cuneni  declining  situation,  tear  ol  suc^  genlnlicalion  se 
happening  instead  &  the  expansion  ol  k>cal  institutions  into  sunoundmg  residential  si- 
local  population  or  the  existing  streelscape.  The  Douglass  ptOjecl  attempts  to  addres 
(fcadvanlaged  tocal  tesidenis,  and  at  the  same  Dme  tevses  the  urtanste  mistakes  c 
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The  auOxKS respond 

WhkMi.MmlonfoMtal'matijrslf'attflxates'  away  otaiUressing..anaitaifl9ialolot 

proWemi, '  he  injnita)^  nates  use  o/eucf^  to' rfiewc  i*ft«^ 

Uumtofiy's  irii^Mn  wtft  V)e  auIAon  flabni^  ssue  iM 

1  When  Mmloni  does  ffigsgelfie 

ie.nanKly  Ihe  ittetOKOlSlnck^xfs  "rendenngs.' lie  attmaiesM  the 

tome  representalmol  white  sctml  children  iiromsn  era 

reeled  not  ImHaflem.  Ftirifmwe.lhesijppo^'^i^''-'^t>^''^^'^^'''^^y 
OeMon  not  tx  Ihe  children  Irani  ihis  neigtMml- '  e  Mmtonfs,  nolours  Thrse  made  apparent  by  his  mstence  M 
children  Iron)  Harfern  can  end  ^Kijld  be  represeriled  by 'nwepnv^egedsuOurtianiMlien'an^ 
MSKoMffalrepresenabonoI'Meness  IS  OeokigicaSy  charged  so  as  losignitji  Ihal  *ti^ 
impovensflmenl,  lesouawess "  Indeed,  the  pamdignalx:ioiitineolconRalio(h-oliiilvleness  and  deaiAn&s.oltiti<leness 
and  good  behamr-inlomis  Ihe  hrioi  stereotype' b^mdMuipWs'progressi'vaigtments/inantales  Ihe  dean  sti^ 
Stndiiand's  rendenngs.  and  re«)l0fces  the  pure  reQresenl3lionalellacsnmlol9>e  people  of  ataM^  in  M 
neigl\bo(tioodp<esenlly-  li  was  SmcUandviho  reptesenledconlempoiar/ residents  mfiepeioralii/e  Fm^.  does  noi  ihe 
eilacemenl  enacted  bfMurnloid'srneiOKessenM  Ihe  y/roblern'oniieseveas' IS  Ihal  ol'iesidiial'biadinessilse^ 
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